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Tpon  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  the  remains, 
preceded  by  the  Presiding  Preceptor  and  officers,  will  be 
carried  to  the  hearse,  the  pallbearers  taking  position, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  hearse.  The  Presiding 
Preceptor  and  officers  will  then  take  position  in 
line  on  the  left  flank.  As  the  remains  are  l>eing  carried 
to  the  henrsc,  the  Capttin  General  will  command,  pre- 
sent s:ror(/s,  and  remain  at  present  until  the  remains  are 
deposite<l  in  the  hearse.  The  Captain  (General  will  then 
command,  carry  swords,  reverse  swords  and  foim  column 
of  twos,  threes,  squads  or  sections,  as  he  may  deem 
advisable. 

Columns  of  twos,  threes,   squads  or  '  ections,  rij^ht 
(or  left)  form,  slow  march.    The  band  will  play  a  funeral 

march. 

The  order  of  procession  will  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Band. 

2.  I'-scort. 

3.  Presiding  preceptor  and  officers.      Presiding 

preceptor  in  rear  of  all. 

4.  Clerjiy. 

5.  Hearse  and  pallbearers. 
().  Mourners. 

If  the  escort  is  in  fde  the  junior  subaltern  will  pre- 
cede the  escort  by  two  paces,  placing  himself  in  the 
centre  of  the  fde,  and  the  Captain-Oeneral  will  be  two 
paces  from  the  escort  in  the  centre  between  the  two  lines. 

On  the  nuirch  four  r<»ces  should  be  separated  by  a 
distance  of  four  paces,  and  there  should  be  an  interval  of 
two  paces  between  the  Sir  Knights  in  line. 

Upon  arriving  near  the  grave  theescortwill  be  halted 
an<l  the  Captain-General  will  post  two  Sir  Knights  at  the 
flanks  (north-west  an<l  south-west  angles  of  the  ba.se  of 
the  triangle).  He  will  then  move  the  escort  to  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  triangle,  halt  it,  an.l  take  his  post  at  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  near  the  foot  of  the  grave. 

SS 


The  senior  subaltern  will  then  command  :  First 
division  quick  march,  when  the  first  division  (all  No.  i 
Sir  Knights)  march  round  the  Sir  Knight  at  the  south- 
vest  angle  of  the  base,  and  move  on  until  the  leading 
Sir  Knight  arrives  at  the  apex,  when  it  will  be  halted. 

The  junior  subaltern  will  command  ;  Third  division 
quick  march,  and  march  the  third  division  (all  No.  3  Sir 
Knights)  round  the  Sir  Knight  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  base  of  the  triangle,  and  continue  the  march  until 
the  leading  Sir  Knight  arrives  at  the  apex,  when  it  will 
be  halted. 

The  adjutant  will  command  :  Second  division  quick 
march,  when  the  second  division  (all  No.  2  Sir  Knights) 
march  between  the  guides  at  the  base  and  halt. 

The  Captain-General  will  then  command  :  Inwards 
turn,  when  the  three  divisions  turn  inwards. 

The  colors  will  take  post  near  the  head  of  the  grave 

On  the  approach  of  the  remains  and  the  escort  of 
officers  the  Captain-General  will  command  :  /Vt'.Vt'w/ 
Su(>rJs,  and  njwn  the  remains  being  deposited  over  the 
grave,  carry  src'cn/s,  return  swords,  stand  al ease. 

The  ranks  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  will  be  opened 
to  admit  the  remains,  pallbearers  and  mourners  within 
the  triangle. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  the  Captain-General 

will   command.    Sir   Knights  attention,   draw    s7cords, 

reverse  swords  (consecration),  palU>earers  eross  swords. 

At   the   command   cross  swortls  the  bearers    will    cross 

swords  over  the  grave  as  detailed  in  the  sword  manual, 

and  remain  steady  in  that  position  until  a  hymn  is  sung 

or  the  band  plays  a  suitable  selection.     At  the  conclusion 

thereof  the  Caplaiu-Geiieral  will  then  command   carry 

swords,  and,  after  a  pause,  present  swords,  salute,  carry 

swords. 
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CEREMONIAL  (indoor). 


TO  FORM  THE  LINES  FOR  THE 
RECEPTION  OF  THE  E.  P. 


Constable's  Commands. 

Fall  hi  Sir  Knight.'!.  I'pcm  the  coniiiiand  "  Tall  in 
Sir  Knights"  from  the  Constable,  the  Kni^'hts  will  form 
a  single  rank  in  the  South  facing  North,  the  tallest  Knight 
l)eing  on  the  right,  then  the  next  tallest  anil  so  on— the 
shortest   l)eing  on   the  left. 

A'/g/j/— />M.vf.  The  Constal)le,  after  correcting  any 
errors  that  have  l)een  made  in  the  sizing,  will  give  the 
command  "Right  Dress,"  on  which  the  whole  will  turn 
their  heads  and  eyes  towards  the  right,  taking  up  the 
alignment  under  the  supervision  of  the  Constable. 

Eyts — Front.  When  the  dressing  is  completed,  the 
command  "  Hyes  Front"  is  given. 

From  llu-  h'if^ht  Till  of}  f>y  Fonrx.  The  Constable 
will  then  give  "From  the  Right  Tell  off  by  I'ours"  and 
tell  off  the  odd  numl)ers  as  the  first  division  and  the  even 
numlK-rs  as  the  ;«cond  division. 

liy  the  Kif^ht  Draw—^Suordx.  The  Constable  will 
place  himself  on  the  right  of  the  line  and  the  Marshal 
on  the  left,  and  give  the  command  "  Hy  the  Right  Draw 
Swords." 

Form— Divisions.  On  the  command  "Form  Divi- 
sions" fnmi  the  Constable,  the  even  numbers  will  take 
a  pace  of  30  inches  to  the  front  and  a  side  pace  of  27 
inches  to  the  right,  thus  placing  themselves  in  front  of 
the  odd  numl)ers. 

Mapshars  Commands. 

Sicond  Dntston  Quick — .March.  ''Hall."  ".Ahoui 
—Turn."  Rif^ht— Dress."  "  Fycs— Front."  The  Mar- 
shal, taking  a  pace  to  the  front,  will  give  the  command, 
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Constable's  Commands. 

Sir  A,'Hjj^/»/f,  J'nunl—Suortls.  W  luii  the  lisccirt 
is  ill  its  place  the  ConstaMc  will  >;ive  the  ei.tiiniand  Sir 
Kiiinhts  "  Present  Swords"  nix.n  which  all  will  "Present 
Swords;"  the  Treasurer  and  Registrar  may  remain  at 
their  stations  saluting  with  the  hand  fartliest  awav  from 
the  Iv.P.,  the  whole  will  remain  at  the  "Present"  until 
the  H.P.,  who  will  pass  through  the  lines,  has  reached  his 
place  at   the  foot  of  the  dais, 

E.  P.'s  Commands. 

.S/>  Knif^lits,  C"</»>V".S"'u<'m/s.  I'lMin  arriving;  at  his 
Station  the  IL  P.  will  command  Sir  Kni;,'lits  "Carry 
Swords." 

RECEPTION  OP  GREAT  PRIORY 
OFFICERS. 

To  receive  the  Supreme  ('.rand  Master,  Deputy 
C.rand  Master  or  Pntvincial  Priors,  the  Lines,  Ivscort,  etc.» 
for  the  recejjtion  of  these  olVicers  will  In.-  formed  as  for 
the  HP.,  except  that  the  K.P.  will  j^ive  the  commands, 
after   the   lines  are   formed. 

The  Suppeme  Grand  Master. 

Pit  scut — S-u'ords.  Form — Arch —of  Stal.  When 
the  escort  arrives  at  its  Station  in  the  West,  the  Iv.P.  will 
command  "Present  S\.  .rds,"  "Form"  "Arch  of  Steel. " 
On  the  word  "I'orm"  the  Knights  in  line  will  each  make 
a  half  left  turn  (the  left  foot  pointinj^  to  the  left,  the  riyht 
to  the  front)  at  the  same  time  bringinj^  left  arm  with 
hand  closed  behind  the  back  and  the  sw(.rd  to  the  "He- 
cover." 

"  Arch— of  Stccl."  On  the  command  "Arch  of  Steel" 
advance  the  ri^ht  foot  smartly  about  i8  inches,  knee 
slightly  bent,  weight  of  body  on  right  leg,  lower  part  of 
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The  Gpeat  Offloeps. 

Wlun  till-  ts«.<.rt  arrivis  at  its  Stati'-n  in  llic  West 
till"    HP.    will    omiinand    "  Tri-siMit    Swunls." 

The  Deputy  Crand  Master  or  !'r.)\ Cratid  Prior  will 
remain  a  few  Mii.nients  U-fore  passing  tlin.u^h  the  lines 
and  l.e  introdiieed  hy  a  dejnitati.m  of  <.ne  nr  more  sent 
out  with  llie  I-;se..rl  fur  that  purpose.  The  HP.  will  then 
address  a  few  words  of  weleome,  «ivt'  the  eommancl 
•  Salute"  and  deseend  the  stei)s  of  the  dais  to  meet  the 
visitor. 

When  the  visiting  ofllcer  aseends  the  dais  the  HP. 
will  command  'Carry  Swords,"  the  Kniyhts  remain 
thus  until  the  \'.().  addresses  a  few  remarks,  when  the 
lines  mav   he   dismissed. 


FORMING  TRIANGLE. 
To  form  Tpiansrle  from  Divisions. 

The  divisions  heinj;  in  two  lines  and  havinj;  a  strength 
'•f.  say,  six  Knights,  each,  this  numU-r  to  he  exclusive 
of  the  H.P..  Constable,  Marshal,  and  I-scort,  the  latter 
retaining  their  position  in  the  West. 

The  Registrar  having  made  his  report  to  the  H.P. 
the  latter  will  then  place  hiniself  midway  U'tween  numl)crs 
one  and  two,  facing  West,  thus  marking  the  a|K-x. 

E.  P.'s  Commands. 

Form  ^TnanfiU'.  He  will  then  give  the  conunand 
Form  Triangle."  On  this  command  both  divisions 
will  each  step  back  one  i)acc,  the  Constable  will  move  up 
and  place  himself  on  the  right  of  numlwr  nine  who  will 
turn  to  his  right,  and  the  !  rshal  will  move  up  on  the 
left  of  nund)er  ten  who  will  turn  U)  his  left.  Nos.  i,  3, 
5  and  7  will  turn  half  left,  placing  themselves  in  pusitioti 
ti»  move  diagonally  on  to  the  alignment  drawn  l)etween 
K.P.    and    Constable. 
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iMcli  «)llu'r.  In  fi>rmin;j  the  fri;in>;lc  the  nutnUTs  iii  first 
division  will  run  i,^,  s,  7,  <)  ;tn«l  so  on,  in  st-coiul  divivion 
•'.  4   (',  ^.  !•>  and  so  on. 

TO  REFORM  LINE. 
Constable's  Command. 

Ktjiirm  I. inc.  On  the  command  from  tlit-  Constalilc 
"  Rcfjirm  Line"  the  second  division  will  take  a  sidr  pace 
of  27  inches  to  the  rixht. 

Marshal's  Command. 

Sccoml  Phision,  Ouick  March.  On  the  word 
"March"  the  second  division  will  move  across  iwul  pass 
through  the  intervals  of  the  first  division. 

Second  Division— Halt;  About  —Turn;  Ki^^lit  —  Pnsf. 
And  when  one  pace  in  rear  the  Marshal  will  give  the  com- 
mand "Second  Division  Halt,"  "About  Turn,"  "Right 
Dress,"  the  second  division  will  move  up  to  their  places 
in  line  and  look  to  the  right  for  their  dressing, 

Constable's  Command. 

A.l.  V-  Front,  Sir  Kni^ht<:,  liy  th,  I.ijt,  R'tturn  Sui>Kl^ 
'  Pismisx.  The  Constable,  during  the  march,  will  change 
flanks,  |)lacing  himself  on  the  right  and  dress  the  line, 
and,  when  this  is  coitipleted,  give  the  command  "  Kyes 
Front,"  "Sir  Knights,  I^v  the  Left,"  "  Return  Swords," 
"Dismiss." 
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1776  and  1914,  A  Contrast  in  Britiih  Colonial  Action 
By  Sir  Robert  A.  Fai.coner,  K.(  "Mf..,  I.I.  P. 

'Reail  May  Meitln«.  I'JlSi 

The  title  is  open  to  rriticism.  for  the  word  •foloiiv"  is  not  now 
applied  to  Canada.  -Australia.  New  Zealantl  or  S.uth  .Xfri.a.     Thev 
arc  "the  overseas  Dominions."  and  this  fact  provi-s  that  diirniK  the 
I)eri(Kl   which   has  elapsetl   since   the   .\nierican    Rexohition    British 
InUK-rial  Policy  has  In-en  transf<.rnie<l.     Though  for  some  years  the 
use  of   the  word   "colony"   as  aiipliwi   t"  l»'t'^'  loimlries  has  In-en 
almost   obsolete,   the  siKniticance  of   the  new   fx.licy   <.f   tlie   British 
Kmpire  was  not  realisetl  by  the  world  initil   the  cons«-ntienl   .n.on 
of  the  self-RoverninR  dominions  in  .-XiiKUst.  1914.  as  well  as  of   India 
and  the  deix-ndencies,  revealwl  the  vitalitv  and  spirit  of  this  multi- 
farious but  integratetl  Commonwealth.     Holland  was  aina/e<l  at  the 
action  of  S)uth  .Africa,  even  the  Inited  States  did  not  ex|x-ct  such 
si)ontaneous  and  effective  co-o|H-ration.  and  of  course  C.ermany.  whose 
public  men  had  Iwen  comfortinn  their  people  with  asstTtions  as  to 
the  incoherence  of  their  rival's  vaunted  empire,  was  chaKrined.      1  o 
this  day  she  cannot  understand  the  intervention  of  Canadians.  .Aus- 
tralians, and  Boers  in  a  struKK'e  with  which  in  her  judgment  they 
should  have  had  no  essential  concern.     ProbabU    she  did  not  fear 
the  material  aid  which   they  might   bring,   for  towards  everything 
Anglo-Saxon  of  military  quality  she  was  consistentb  contemptuous; 
but  the  presence  in   KurotM?  of  these  sons  of  hers  overseas,  and  of 
others  of  almost  every  race  and  religion,  was  an   unwelcome  pnn.f 
of  a  iKJwer  which  she  had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  detect,  l)ecause 
according  to  her  own  theory  empire  depended  u|x)n  a  rigid  constitution 
with  a  central  autocratic  government,  whereas  London  could  not  by 
order  summon  to  her  aid  or  control  those  far-otY  dominions.     So  in  the 
first  week  of  the  war  one  of  Germany's  greatest  delusions  as  to  the 
basis  of  world  [xiwer  was  shatteretl. 

Kven  Britain  herself  was  surprised.  Kve-  since  the  war  !x-gan 
she  has  thankfully  admitted  that  she  built  better  than  she  knew, 
and  has  been  profoundly  movetl  by  the  [x.litical  and  economic  eflTi- 
ciency  of  the  Kmpire,  as  well  as  by  the  confidence  in  the  Motherland 
that  has  been  manifested  by  each  several  portion.  It  is  only  partially 
correct  to  say  that  Britain  built  Ix-tter  than  she  knew,  for  most  of  the 
building  was  done  bv  her  sons  who  had  left  her  shores  on  their  own 
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iniiiaiivf  to  U-iiifu  thfir  forliines  without  any  help  from  Rovernnifnt. 
Thouuli  th»'  l-tiipiri'  li.i".  (onii-  into  UinKliyan  unprfnifdilalwl  priK- 
ps^,  it  i«>  to  Mrit.iin  a  token  of  her  esM-ritial  justice  that  issiiinn  from 
this  home,  spriiin.  ami  source,  a  spirit  has  interiH-netralwl  the  diverse 
parts  an<l  m.iih'  I  hem  one.  'I"he  Ktnpire  is  not  run  !>>•  machinery. 
It  is  a  IkhIv  |Militic 

Hut  what  is  it  that  creates  the  spirit  of  this  ( dmmonwealth  ? 
Why  is  the  British  Ijtipire  urealer  lo-<Jay  than  it  was  Ufore  the 
I'nitecl  States  sccj-tkff  ?  To  answer  thcM-  (piestions,  it  is  necess;iry 
first  to  answer  another.  Why  did  tlie  I'niti'fl  Stalt-s  sj-cwle  one 
hundre<l  anil  forl\  \ears  a«o  .■'  In  many  resincls  \irninia  had  closer 
relations  with  Old  llnnland  than  with  New  l".M>{land.  The  States 
would  n(jt  unite  e\en  for  (heir  own  interests.  .And  yet  in  spite  of 
intercolonial  jealousies  ihes*-  commiuiities  combined  to  revolt  from 
the  Motherland,  .md  th.it  Iik»  uikUt  the  leadership  of  WashiuKton, 
who  [xissesst-d  the  U'st  (pLilities  of  .m  l'.n^;lish  nenllemati,  and  is  now 
re^ardetl  l>y  British  and  .Xmeric.uis  as  an  outstandioK  representative 
of  the  .Anglo-Saxon  nice.  <  )nly  \er\-  r.idical  causes  coidd  ha\e  creatwl 
a  union  for  rexolt  out  of  sue!)  discordant  States.  esiK'cialiy  as  their 
action  would  not  at  that  time  seem  to  lia\e  been  worldly-wise. 

Of  course  no  sinjile  motive  is  sutVicient  to  e.X|)lain  this  break  from 
(ireat  Britain.  The  character  of  the  ininu"nration,  Ixith  the  original 
and  the  later,  was  always  a  factor  that  pro<luce<l  dissidence  from  the 
riilinn  classes  in  Mnnland.  The  Puritan  f.itliers  of  tiie  northern  col- 
onists llunn  away  from  l-;ni;Iand  under  persi-cution,  and  doubtless 
their  descendants  iiad  little  sympathy  with  their  overst-as  kinsfolk; 
a  lar^;e  and  more  recent  immij;r,ition  from  S<-otl;ind  and  Ireland  had 
brought  with  liu-m  the  memory  of  v;rie\ances  which  persisted  and 
caused  them  to  harbour  dislike  for  l-"iiKland  as  she  was  then  governed. 
Moreover,  the  colonies  had  Inrn  losing  their  (lure  f-'nglish  quality  as 
streams  of  German  and  Huguenot  settlers  had  i)our«-(l  into  new  lands. 
Diverse  though  these  elements  were,  s(H>n  a  conmion  system  of  educa- 
tion pnxluced  a  type  of  a\erage  man  different  from  the  Knglishman; 
and  as  time  went  on  the  American  fashir)ne<l  for  himself  (cowers  of 
government  and  a  iwilitical  system  unlike  that  which  existetl  in 
Kngland.  Though  the  instituti(»ns  within  the  several  States  did  not 
resemble  the  British  Parliament  with  its  responsible  government  they 
ga\e  rise  to  indefiendence  and  self-reliance.  There  was  no  class  in 
the  Motherland  which  quite  corresponded  to  lite  American  colonist; 
those  who  goxernwl  Kngland  lielonged  to  an  order  which  for  the  most 
part  could  not  understand  him.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
these  peoples  sejiarated  by  the  ocean,  environment  and  social  customs 
were  lime  and  again  at  cross-purix)ses,  but  unfortunately  it  too  often 
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liapiK'nH  that  tartlcss  KdMrnors  or  jttilT  i>t>iciaU  timk  no  iwin*  to 
romprehend  and  alleviatf  com(>laint»,  which  wht-n  inishamlkil  turnni 
infii  ({rii'vances. 

The  iH-ople,  hi)wevt'r,  would  have  l)ecn  rontent  t«i  remain  a»  they 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileRes  of  their  several  States  and 
^harinK  in  the  proud  history  of  Kngland  without  a  thought  of  national 
imieiiendenee,  had  it  not  Uen  that  the  odoni.il  (nility  of  llngland  at 
that  time  was  in  its«-lf  .in  aliinatiiin  factor.     The  relations  Ix-twt-en 
l-ngland  and  her  colonies  were  not   what   they  ouKht   to  h.«ve  U-en 
(hiefly  hy  reason  of  the  iililK-r.il  ruling  principle  then  in  vogue,  that 
the  colonies  were  retained  mainly  for  the  commercial  interest  of  the 
Moti.er-country.      The  oui(ome  of  this  principle  was  that  if  the  ItK-al 
assemblies    passed   any   ligi-lation   which    might    interfere    with    her 
trade.  Parliament  or  the  King  would  imnmliately  veto  it.     luigland 
<lid  not  ffillow  her  sons  with  enough  generous  regard,  nor  tlid  she  exin-ct 
loyaltv  from  thi-in  as  from  mend>ers  of  a  family.     "Colonies  were  not 
i(Kike<l  upon  as  homes  for  a  surplus  jMipulation  sinii>ly  Urause  Kngland 
w.is  not  r)ver|)opui.ilwl     Hence  eniigr.ition  was  not  encouragetl  .md 
there  was  no  surer  way  to  condemn  a  colony  than  to  siiow  th.it   it 
tended  to  diminish  the  |)opulation  of  the  Mother-country.     Colonies 
were  e>tceme<l  in  the  main  solely  for  conmiercial  purposes."     (Heer) 
This  selfish  and  material  view  of  the  mutual  relations  prevailefl  on 
lioth  sides  of  the  (K-ean:  indeeil  it  was  so  strong  in  the  colonies  that 
during  the  French  war,  which  the  Knglish  were  waginit,  partly  it  is 
true  on  their  own  lK.'half  hut  mainly  for  the  In-nefit  of  the  Americans, 
an  illicit  trade  of  such  pro|K>rtions  sprang  up  In-twi-en  them  and  the 
enemy  that  the  [British  generals  often  found  themselves  worse  sujjplied 
with  fo'id  than  the  French  were,  the  war  was  thereby  prolonge<l,  and 
a  nK)t  of  bitterness  was  planted  which  continm-d  to  pnnluce  trouble. 
It  wa>  only  natural  that  the  F'nglish  administration  were  amazed  when 
the  Americans  gave  them  little  sui)p«>rt  in  arms  and  refused  to  take 
a  share  in  the  financial  burden  of  a  war,  which  they  had  made  more 
expensive  to  the  British  taxpayer  through  their  own  illegitimate  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.     This  was  the  deplorable  result  of  com- 
mercialism. 

But  the  Revolution  would  not  have  succeeded  had  the  total 
grievances  been  a  matter  of  trade.  The  interests  of  the  colonies  were 
tfK)  divergent  to  make  that  iK)ssible.  Commercialism,  however, 
challenged  a  principle  which  lH.'came  clearer  the  longer  it  was  chal- 
lenged, and  unfortunately  in  the  northern  colonies  there  was  no 
inherited  sympathy  with  the  Mother-land  to  counsel  patience  with 
obstinate  officials  and  endurance,  until  a  party  more  fr=  dly  with  them 
might  succeetl  to  power  in  Kngland  and  redress  their  wrongs;  though 
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i-vi-n  VirKiniu  tiK>k  tirt- iimrthi-priiuiplf  of  civil  liU-rty  wan  nl  ruck  hard. 
()n  iH-ing  Uxwl  l>v  the  Hriti^li   Parliamt-nf  the  coUmiii*  (dt  that  if 
ihty  Mihmitt«-<l  ihcv  w.nihl  U'  Kuiliy  "f  renouncinK  ihfir   fre«li>m. 
Tlu-  (|ui'!<ti<>n  at  insui-  was  one  <>f  (Mttilical  status,  thf  riijht  not  t«>  I* 
iaxi-<l  without  rrprcM-tUation  which  ihuy  In-lievMl  was  the  suprfnie 
privilfK«-  "f  l%nKlishinfn  and  was  the  touchstone  of  |Mihtical  liJwrty. 
"In  nearly  every  resiR-cl   (the  Colonists)  K«verne<i  themselves  under 
the  shadr)W  of  the  British  dominion  with  a  liU-riy  which  was  hardly 
equallwl  in  any  other  jMirtion  of  the  civilized  kIoIk-.     Political  fMiwer 
was  ini-omparaMy  less  corruj)!  than  at  home,  and  real  constitutional 
lilierty  was  flourishinK  in  the  KnKlish  (  olonies  when  nearly  all  Kuro- 
(H-an  cDunlries  ami  all  other  Colonies  were  des|)otically  K"verned." 
(I.trky).     It  was  not  a  matter  of  the  amount  of  mo.u-y  involved  in 
the  taxing:  that  was  trivial  indw-tl  in  cftrnjiiiriMHi  with  the  cost  of  a 
war,  and  to  have  shed  I»I«kkI  for  the  aKKr^'K^X^'  value  of  the  taxes 
would  have  In-en  a  (rime  of  the  first  order  from  which  a  man  like 
Washington  would  liave  shrunk  in  horror.     .\t  ton  has  remarked  in 
one  of  his  letters  which  have  l»-en  recently  published:— "No  dogma  in 
jKilitics  i-  more  certain  than  this;  l.ilierty  was  .it  the  |(oint  of  death  in 
177.?,  ami  it  was  America  that  Rave  it  life  .       .     The  problem  pre- 
sentetl  by  the  Americans  was  at  lM)tt<im  this     Shoultl  the  existence  of 
one's  country,  ones  family  lie  risketl,  one's  fortune  lie  ruineil  ami 
one's  children  ex|K)se<l  to  death,  bliKxl  l>e  siml  in  IIikxIs,  all  that  lie 
renounci-^l  which  has  k-en  establishe<l  by  authority  and  sanctified 
by  custom  for  an  idea  which  is  nowhere  written  <lown,  which  is  purely 
idealistic,  sjH'culative  and  new,  in  contradiction  with  the  constitution, 
which  has  no  religious  sanction  for  itself,  nor  legal  credit,  which  is 
unknown  tf)  all  order  and  legislators.     The  affirmative  answer  is   the 
Revolution,  or  as  we  say  Lilieralism." 

Washington,  "the  Father  of  his  country."  was  a  conservative, 
who  felt  that  theactionof  the  King,  Townshend,  (ircnville  and  North 
was  a  breach  of  law.  that  they  were  overturning  the  foundations  of 
freeflom  and  that  the  defence  of  the  right  was  of  necessity  placed  in 
the  kt-eping  of  the  colonists.  This  also  was  Burke's  view:  "Those 
who  ha\e  and  who  hold  to  the  fountlations  of  common  liln-rty  whether 
on  this  or  on  your  side  of  the  ocean,  we  consider  as  the  true  and  only 
Knglishmen."  The  leadership  of  Washington  reveals  in  large  part 
the  dee|)est  motive  in  the  Revolution.  He  l)elonged  to  Virginia,  was 
an  aristocrat,  an  Kpiscopalian,  a  wealthy  slave-owner,  without  special 
sympathy  for  demiMracy,  and  possessing  friends  in  the  finest  English 
society.  He  must  have  lieen  strongly  attached  to  England,  nor  was 
he  dislurbe<l  by  the  trade  ditticulties  l^-twi-en  the  northern  Colonies 
and  the  Mother-land,  for  he  was  a  great  landowner  in  a  State  that 
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^Imlly  iiniKTiwJ  it*  inaiuilacture!.  foMii  KtiKlaml  iiiul  »efit  her  toU.... 
Ill  return      Neithtr  inmnipatihility  nor  Klfini.r.si  ...iilil  h.iv.-  m 
.iimtl  him  t" br«ak  away  fmrn  I-iiKlamJ  an<l  y>in  haii.U  with  din...«  rati. 
,incl  |)uritaM    Niw    KnKlaiul  vhich   haHfl  T..r>iMii  and   K|»i«<.|>a«y 
Inti-nnity  of  ...nNi.ti.m   aloni-  .  .irried   hint   thmiiKh   y«'arH  ..f   gri-ai 
.liMrioh  whiii  hv  had  u.  riKiur.    disi|.|H.iiHim-nt^  and  <li-l..yalty  at 
thf  hands  ..I   %.irioii-  Static  an.l   ConKrii.'..     Tht  winter  at  Vallf> 
\-„rnv  ti-tui  him  U.  thi  i!im..:,t;  auain  ami  asiin  h«'  >avi-<t  ihi-  xitiiatiun 
l,v  his  masterful  <har...  In  and  dnminaiinK  will      Mm  l«is  actions  arr 
not    to  Ih'  ar.ounH'.l   f<>r  l.y   nitr.^   Mul.lH,rnn«>s      lli    «.i-  nally   "' 
spirit  a  uriat  KnKJishman  lik.-  Tyni.  llampd.n.  or  Mili.m.  wIk.  woul.l 
takf    thiir    ...untry    into    w.ir    rathir     than     a».an«|on    a    prinriplt- 
of  hlft-rty.  and  his  prim  ipU-  was  similar  lu  ili.it  .-I  the  Knulish  Civil 
War  as  stat«-il  by  I.udlow  :  "Thi-   «|iU-stioii    in   di^putr   U-twttn    tin- 
Kinn's  party  anduswas.as  I  apprfhfnd.tl.  whiilur  tin-  Kin^  should 
Kovern  as  a  (iod  by  hi«  will,  and  tlu-  nail-.n  \k  «..v.rm-.l  by  f..ra- 
liki-  Uasts,  or  whether   the  |H-ople  >iioiild  U'  Ki.verned  l.y  laws  made 
I, y  themselves  and  live  umler  a  noNernment  «lerive<l  from  their  own 
-undent."     (Quoted    in   lirth,    Thr   P.intllel   Hrtu;;  >i  lb.   Eifjnn  ,»i,l 
Awtriain  Civil  W<irs.  p.  6).     Hy  the  lours,-   of  events  the  ri^ht  of 
ImiKM^inK  taxation   had   come   to   Ik-   renarde.!  as  the  supreme  pr.H.f 
if  a    s*-lf-governinK    comnmnity.   and    until  thi-  ri^lt  lia«l  \>*i-n  en- 
iiustwl  to  them  their  status  as  freemen  was  not  eompUte 

We  turn  to  the  other  half  of  the  f:n({lish-s|M.akinK  workl.  The 
creation  of  the  American  Conmionwealth  of  set  pnrix.sc  and  with  a 
rigid  constitution  to  which  the  legislative  action  of  ("..ngress  must 
conform,  is  quite  different  from  the  rise  and  chara.  ler  of  the  [ir«sent 
British  Kmpire. 

When  the  thirteen  colonies  revolted  KuKland  was  ruleil  at  home 
by  incompetent  politicians  and  led  in  the  field  by  feeble  generals. 
It  seemed  as  though  she  must  do  the  wrong  thing  on  every  occasion. 
It  was  the  Colonists  not  the  British  Government  who  were  defending 
a  true  principle  of  genuine  English  political  development. 

The  years  that  followed  were  among  the  darkest  of  England's 
history.  Many  thought  that  her  day  was  near  its  close.  Her  greatest 
poet,  Wordsworth,  read  the  causes  of  her  trouble  in  domestic  condi- 
tions; and  yet  in  the  worst  moments  he  never  lost  hoi)C  in  her  because 
he  knew  that  the  heart  of  the  people  was  sound,  that  in  it  was  a  power. 

a  spiiit, 

"whether  on  the  wing 

Like  the  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the  wind 

Within  its  awful  caves." 
But  he  scores  the  leaders,  writing  many  years  afterwards  in  1810: 
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■In  ilu'  (.M.rsc  of  tlu'  l.i^t  Jhirtv  vc.irs  ivc  have  M-vn  tw..  wars 
vv.iKifl  ayaiii-l  lil.crlv  the  Amcriran  war  diid  the  war  against  the 
Ircn.li  |w.,|,l,.  in  the  lailv  Magi-s  of  ilu-ir  Revolution— And  for  what 
iK-lonKs  more  i-piriallv  t..  ..in-^olv.-.  at  ihi^  lime  wc-  mav  anfirm— that 
rhi-  sanu-  prfsimipinou-^  irrcvfri-ncc  '.f  the  principles  of  jiistire.  and 
Mank  insensibility  to  the  atT(Tti.,.,s  of  htinian  nature  which  deter- 
nirncfl  the  (ondiict  of  our  t;ovcrtinMrii  in  the>e  two  yrcat  wars  against 
lilxTtv,  ha\.  coiiiiiiiicd  to  a(Tompan>  its  iMiiions  in  the  r)resent 
-tniKKlf  for  iil.ert\.  and  ha\c  rendered  them  fruitless"  (Tract  On  the 
(  '(-lueiiiion  of  (   itllr.i. 

riic  voice-  of  Cliathani.  Hiirke  and  Worfl-worth  had  their  effect. 
I  he\  recalled  iMiKland  to  her  true  H^lf  atid  she  he^an  to  set  her  ,)wn 
liome  in  order.  Her  patriot  sons  had  struck  a  note  which  over- 
powered the  JinKcrinK  diM-..rds  of  the  ,,1,1  imperi.tl  policv,  th<iiiKh  it 
/did  not  |,,.,,,„,e  di,  •  an<l  rc-onant  till  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
liirv.  \  Mn-c  (,f  respon-il.ilify  for  a  Coininon wealth  ^.-reater  than 
that  \<  hi<  h  she  lo-t  in  the  revclt  of  the  American  Colonies  was  inrkinR 
itseil  leli        \  new   ilieor>  of  ICmiiire  aro>e. 

Di'tim..     I  lie    niruteeiiih    centiir\     Mritain     became    democratic. 
,ind    the   proce--   l,y    which    the   franchi.-e   was   widened   and    changes 
were  effected    -.    that   expression   ini(.Iit    he  yiven    to   the  will   of  the 
people.  ha>  I.een  .,  larye  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  new  i)olicy  <if 
i:ni|>ire  which  has  almo>t   iiisensihiv  displaced  the  old.      Im|)eri   .    m 
liad  heen  ,i-.so,iaied  for  the  mr.st  part  with  that  side  of  politics  which 
<lrew  its  sirenizth   from   the  families  who  supplied   the  .yrcat   soMiers 
.ind  .sailors,  and  «hoasMnne<l  th.it  the  prestige  of  expanding  dominions 
was  a  contimiaiice  of  the  prowes>  of  i:ii/al)ethan  days.      Hut  in  ■     ifh 
the  Kin|)ire  is  not   ilnis  Imperialistic  .is  to  origin  or  character.      It   i« 
nf)t    the  result   either  of  premeditated  <:otu|iie-t  or  of  set  colonizing 
I     purpose.      It  can  ruily  he  understood  |,y  ,  ,,nsi,lering  the  niialitv  of  the 
^   emiKration   from    Uritain,    and    the   causes    that    stimulated    it.      NO 
>4  ruling  idea,   or  special  creed,   or  practice  drove  our  Canadian   fore- 
lathers  out,  ,ts  w.is  the  case  with   many  of  those  who  went   to  the 
Inited  State-,  nor  di,l  the\    tlee  from   Kngland  to  a  new  land  in  the 
h()|)e  of  securing  wider  freedom.  Inlike  the   New   Kngland  atid    the 
IVnnsylvanian  emigrations  oiu'  i)eople  did   not  come  to  our  present 
home  to  escape  from  a  condition  of  aTairs  that  was  oppressive.   They 
parted  in  g<K>d\\ill  from  iho-e  whom  they  left  l)eliind  with  their  eye 
set  on  the  new  land  where  the\  and  their  children  might  letter  them- 
selves in  a  worldK  way,  and  often  their  hearts  turnwl  hack  in  affection 
to  then-  kinsfolk  overseas.    Flven  their  chilrlren  continuetl  to  talk  of 
Britain  as  "H,,me, "  .ind  when  .after  a  generation  through  the  favour  of 
fortune  their  son-  vi-iti-d  tlie  old  land,    ihev  sought  the  place  of  their 
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fathers  and  the  branch  of  the  family  still  livinR  as  the  -.fick  in  the 
old  soil. 

To  understand  the  new  F-impire  it  imist  lie  borne  in  mind  that 
on  the  whole  the  population  of  Canada  lapart  from  Queliec),  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  was  until  recently  fairl\-  homogeneous, 
and  that  the  incfiming  (K-oplos  were  drawn  from  those  classes  in  Britain 
which  were  by  degrees  receiving  the  franchise.  These  circles  to 
whom  the  |X)wer  of  government  was  In'ing  entrustwl  were  like  the 
,i\era<;e  type  of  person  throughout  the  Kiiylish-siH-aking  world.  In 
.Australia  even  labour  governments  have  been  in  power  and  New 
Zealand  has  surpassed  all  records  in  social  experiment.  But  Canada 
was  the  first  to  make  the  endea\<>ur  to  secure  for  herself  the  same 
privileges  as  her  Knglisli  and  Sctitch  brothers  enjoyed  at  home,  and 
it  was  the  striking  success  of  this  endeavour  that  has  made  the  new 
Imperial  structure  |)ossible.  Responsible  :4overnment  has  become  a 
cohesive  and  \ ital  principle,  and  Canada  has  a  right  to  her  primacy 
among  the  other  \oung  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  because  within 
till'  old  provinces  of  this  Dominion  that  principle  was  first  formulated 
uul  established. 

l-"uriher  the  attachment  to  Britain  was  strengthened  thro'i^hout 
the  centurv  by  the  frequent  causes  of  trouble  that  arose  betwicn  the 
Canadian  |)n>\iiices  and  the  Cnited  States,  even  after  the  war  of 
1<S12,  which  were  somttiiues  sulTicieutU-  >erious  to  eiul.uiger  the 
peace.  The  distinct  individuality  of  the  Caii.uliaii  |H-oplc  laniiol  be 
understtMHl  unless  their  relationship  towards  the  I'nited  Slates  is 
lakei.  into  account.  There  never  has  l)een  any  serious  trend  towards 
annexation  in  an\'  of  the  provinces,  and  many  Americans  .issuming 
that  there  nuist  Ik- have  been  astonished  to  discover  that  their  as>ump- 
tion  was  usualK'  resented  bv  Canadians.  Most  .\merican>  imder- 
st(HHl  very  little  about  the  character  of  Canada.  During  the  past 
few  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  as  to  the  part  that  Canada 
might  pla\-  in  bringing  the  Cnited  States  and  Britain  together,  but 
until  the  Cnitetl  States  \xgan  to  comprehend  our  national  life  and 
history,  Canada  would  not  have  been  an  efificient  interpreter.  This 
fact  is  all  the  more  surprising  becau.se  there  had  Ijeen  for  many  years  an 
inunense  emigration  from  Canada  into  the  Cnited  States.  Ontario 
sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  best  sous  and  daughters  into  Ohio. 
Illinois,  the  middle  \Ve«t  and  California;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
were  at  times  almost  drained  into  the  N'evv-  Kngland  States;  but  the 
Cnited  States  living  to  herself  gave  no  thought  to  our  difficulties  or 
development,  and  Canadians  were  content  to  have  it  so.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  dtrade  that  a  change  IxM-ame  noticeable.     Since  the 
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wisdom  and  ...uraie  ,f  h  " ''  T  "  ".""'  ^^'""^  ^"^''''^-  "'  '^e 
l-'herty.  which  fro,^  -h  ,  ^l"  ^  I'"/  ""'"  "r  '"■""•'■"''^^  ''  "^'^ 
protect  bv  forn,,  o,  st r    I    7  J      '  i' -^ ,T  '"""'"  '"  ^'''^"^'■^^  ^"''  '« 

"-kin,  in  upon  ..i„:r;;L^r  ?'  t  ^,h:  •''  r "  -^"^  ":=^-  "«^^ 

useless  incumbrance  >     \,.    n,v  /^<'<>"<ic,  be  cast  aside  as  a 

these  men,  so  remark  tlile  '.,  r  -•  ;'"  '^"'•'^'"«'^■>^  to  suppose  that 

into  every  part  of  tcidh  ;>'"'  ""  "'"■""''^'  characteristics 
honourable' of  tL^\rZ:i^Vr  ""T^'^'  ^''^"  '"^^  ^^^  ""'-^^ 
Kmpire  to  another  M       L  '    """'"^  ^'""'  ""^-  f'""-"  "f  the 

a  right  to  feel,  that  the' A,  n  ic  ^  "''  """"'^>  "'^"  f^''-  as  they  have 
with  their  bre  hre,  a  lu'  me  s  '^  '^'^''^'^^^^^^^y  of  comtnunication 
privileges  and  ,k  1  t.ca  ^  i:  ^  L  '"  ""^'r  '"  ^'^'"  ""*  ^'^^  -•-' 
them  proud  of  he  connectTon  and^h  '"?''.  '^'"  ""^''*^'"«  ^'«^  '"^''*^ 
in  their  present  pos  tbn     r  the  ""  ""L""'  '^''  '^''^  '^  ""^^ing 

elusion  .  .  .   Manv  of7he      .'he.r  past  conduct  to  warrant  such   ex 

from  the  ol.l  otni  Znl  ""'"^  °'  ^'"'^  ^""'"'^^  ^"^''^^^^^ 
because  thev  ,iid  nm  love  fre^''  T'  L"  "  '^^'^"  ''  --^benion-not 
the  old  banner  and  teoWfr^s""'  "*  ^''^  '''''  '"^■«'  '^  ""^^^ 
^^hed  their  blood  ol  td  nd  ^^  i:' dZ';!' tt^"'  '^T^'^  '^^^'^ 
and  the  inteKritv  of  fh..  i  .•'"''"*'"'' the  honour  of  the  Crown, 
'ields  of  thXnMl,  1  '"''''■"  ''"  "^"'^  "f  'f^^  l^-^d^t  fought 
their  faces  to  the  o\";,Z"r""  f'^  '"  ""^^  ^-"t  rank  w^th 
X\ar  was  brought  by  a  No  "  W  '^'' 'T''^"'' ^''^ '^^»  ^^--a" 
town:  and  the  blld  that    low^?"  v ',"  '^,'  ^''''^'''  °^  »>'«  "ative 

of  the  TV..,  n.ing,i'"l";?3trV\t.:s;7'"'  '".'f-ock-pit 

'  ''  -^•'^•»  ^cotian  stripling  beside 
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liim,  >tri:(  k  d'^w  p  in  llif  si'ii-  ;;|i.rio,i>  l;i;!it.  Am  I  not.  then.  iii>tilircl 
ir.y  lord,  in  cKiiriiin^  for  ni\-.  (■'iimlr>nuM)  tliat  ciiii-tiluliMn,  whicli 
(an  I  r  uillir;i!il  :>'!,!  iluiii  li\  n^i  [ilia  Imt  I'lic  iinwrirlliv  of  a  liriti>li 
Matc^n-an  the  t\ra-  t'-  (Ira  nf  power  /  I  know  that  I  am;  and  I 
feel  also,  tliat  this  is  i:  i  lie  r.iii'  th.it  can  be  IkmkIw  inked  with  sophis- 
tr\-.  or  ii'ade  to  stiliinit  lo  injnstice  withiait  complaint.  All  suspicion 
of  di~lo\altv-  \\i'  ci-t  a-idi-,  a-  the  pnxi'act  of  ij,'norance  or  cnpiditx-; 
we  sei  k  for  n.  ll:i': .;  laire  than  i5rilisli  siilijects  are  entitleil  to:  Imt  we 
will  he  c'  ntenli-d  with  nollii;;.;  less."' 

.\nd  tin-  ( ()i--titi!lirn  t'-e  |ro\iiices  |,;ot  ;\n(\  kept,  thanks  to 
Lord  Diirhani.  lord  Sxdenlani  and  Lord  KlKin.  Never  has  any 
colnn\-  or  dominion  or  dependency  had  three  aliler  >;o\ernors.  and  lhe\' 
liecanie  the  anhiteits  not  onh  of  Canada  but  of  the  British  Kmpire, 
whicli  h.as  iusl  lut  n  proved  to  lia\e  hee:)  liiiilt  on  thi'  most  ^olid  toi  ada- 
li'in,  "natiiral  alTiclion.  priile  in  their  hi-torv.  .ind  participation  in  the 
lenetits  of  a  icoNtrnnent  con.liinin;^'  e\eciili\i'  power  with  iiidlxidiial 
lil>ert\-."      (Hovel. 

The  willimrncss  tr)  trust  men  of  her  own  stock  \vith  liliert\  in 
the  coiirideii(-e  that  they  would  not  mishandle  siicli  a  priceless  p<ps- 
sessi<in.~has  lietMi  the  secret  of  l^rilain's  success  in  lie  latter  half  of 
the  lOtli  century  as  a  coloni/er  and  builder  U|)  of  yoiiii;^  iTatioiis.  Aiul 
this  is  a  secret  which  most  other  nations  ha\f  not  learnwTand  whii  h 
they  hardly  realize  that  we  possess.  The  battle  havini;  been  toii^jht 
in  Can.ida  was  decided  once  for  all,  and  the  I.inpire  was  perv.ided 
almost  unconsciously  by  the  new  idea  which  created  conlidence  in 
each  (lart,  and  drew  each  to  the  Mother  {'otmtrN-  for  which  they  had 
an  anteciilent  aifection. 

The  Imperial  sxstem,  Iiowcmt,  is  not  \U  coinplite.  We  have 
for  vears  been  entrusted  with  <iiir  own  fortunes  within  the  I)omini')n 
of  Can.ida.  \\'<'  enjoy  provincial  and  dominion  autonomy,  but  what 
about  our  relation  to  the  outside  world  ?  This  is  now  determined 
simjilv  by  our  imion  with  Britain.  We  cannot  escape  the  dangers 
that  beset  her  w  ith  her  worltl-wide  Kmpire.  We  know  by  experience 
that  if  she  is  at  war  we  must  be  at  war  too.  We  wouid  not,  it  is  true, 
have  it  otherwise:  at  least  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  Lnglish- 
speakinj;  provinces.  But  hitherto  we  have  had  no  voice  in  foreign 
policy.  We  have  not  had  a  representative  e\en  at  Washington.  "Snr 
ha\e  we  undertaken  the  obligations  of  our  own  protection,  though  in 
the  iiresent  war  indeed  we  have  assumed  a  larger  share  of  our  defence 
than  ever  before.  This  condition  cannot  long  remain  so;  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  future  in  a  world  so  full  of  possible  troubles  are  Ijeginning 
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